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96 Correspondence. 

I am satisfied that a good many curious if not useful relations amongst 
different benefits remain yet to be shown. E. g. : — To express the annual 
premium for a life assurance in terms of the single premium. 

If a denote the present value of the annuity, and A that of the assur- 
ance, we have 

A=t> — (1 — v)a; 
whence 

v— A , , 1-A 

o= , and l+a = • 

l"— v 1 — v 

Now the annual premium is equal to 

l-(l-tQ(l+a) 
1 + a 

in which, substituting for 1+a its value as found above, we have for the 
annual premium 

A(l-n) 
1-A ' 
a very compact expression. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Balier Street, Lloyd Square, Your most obedient servant, 

19 Sept., 1851. P. GRAY. 

[Note. — We owe our able correspondent an apology: on turning to 
his work we find the fact to be as he states it. The corollary in question 
had entirely escaped our observation. — Ed. A. M.~\ 



REVIEWS OF NEW WORKS. 

On the Rate of Mortality among Persons of Intemperate Habits. 
By F. G. P. Neison, Esq., F.L.S., &c. 

[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 16th June, 1851.] 

It cannot be denied that for a very considerable period there has been 
a great deficiency of that information to be derived from the comparison of 
facts, which renders the principles of assurance not only safe in theory but 
in practice. The tendency has hitherto been to place implicit faith in the 
deductions of one or two individuals, and then to rest satisfied with a blind 
adherence to their dicta till experience forces on the mind the disagreeable 
truth that changes are going on in society, and in the relative position of 
various classes of the people, which are constantly altering all our foregone 
conclusions. The business of the actuary is to be always on the watch, 
and, however perfect he may be in the theory of his profession, to look 
after every opportunity of bringing together the statistics of any particular 
branch of the subject, with the view of ascertaining what new development 
of assurance may be carried out with advantage to the public, or how he 
may avoid the mistakes to which the application of science to a new sub- 
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ject is always liable. Error may result from inexperience, but is only ex- 
cusable where no means have been neglected to correct it. 

The subject of the above paper by Mr. Neison is one of very great 
importance to Life Assurance Companies, and the results of his inquiries 
are both novel and interesting. It might seem at first sight very difficult 
to define what is the meaning of intemperance. The boast of the six-bottle 
man may be out of fashion, but if the measure of intemperance is to be 
settled by the teetotaller, we should have what would be considered as 
great moderation in the days of the former, defined as great indulgence, in 
the opinion of the latter. Mr. Neison has ingeniously met the difficulty, by 
leaving each of his informants to fill up the schedules, with well-marked 
cases of persons addicted to drinking habits, according to his own notions 
of intemperance, and making no attempt to define the particular character 
of habits on which information is sought. The consequence is, he consi- 
ders, " that the whole data taken together from all the various contributors 
will show very precisely the result of those habits which the public by com- 
mon consent admit to be intemperate." After rejecting all defective sche- 
dules, the number of deaths amongst intemperate persons, of all ages from 
14 to 90, were 357, and the years of life observed 6111, giving an average 
mortality of 5*841 per cent. Had the same lives been subject only to the 
ordinary rate of mortality, the deaths would only have been 110. The 
actual result is fearful and unexpected. At the term of life 21 to 30 the 
mortality is even upwards of five times that of the general community! 
What epidemics or visitations of Providence are equal to the daily mass of 
misery, — the appalling waste of life, which men bring upon themselves by 
their own follies and vices. Though no friends to the false arguments of 
teetotalism, which seem to imply that moderation is as great a vice as 
excess, we should be tempted, on the perusal of the above awful facts, to 
recommend it strongly as the less evil of the two extremes. Intemperate 
indulgence in distilled liquors is proved to be more hurtful than the like 
use of fermented liquors, but the immoderate use of both combined is more 
hurtful than that of either separately. 



The mortality among beer-drinkers is . 4'597 per cent, yearly. 
„ spirit-drinkers . 5 - 996 

„ those who drink [ 

spirits and beer indiscriminately 
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Mr. Neison, in a number of remarkable tables, valuable to Assurance Com- 
panies, compares the mortality amongst this class of lives, according to the 
diseases of which they died, with persons of the same ages in England and 
Wales, in the Gotha Life Office, and in the Scottish Widows' Fund; and 
reasoning from his facts, he concludes that the existing number of drunk- 
ards in England and Wales, in 1847, was 64,806, or 1 in 74 of the male 
population, 1 in 434 of the female population, and 1 in 145 of both sexes, 
above the age of 20. It is a curious and interesting paper, well deserving 
attention. 



Public Health Act (11 Sf 12 Vict., cap. 63). Summary of Experience 
on Disease and comparative Rates of Mortality. By William Lee, 
Esq., Superintending Inspector. 1851. 

The Reports presented to the General Board of Health on the Sewer- 
age, Drainage, Supply of Water, and the Sanitary condition of the inhabi- 
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